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THE APOCALYPSE OF JOHN 
II. THE THOUGHT, STYLE, AND METHOD OF APOCALYPTIC 



CLYDE WEBER VOTAW 
The University of Chicago 



Apocalyptic flourished after prophecy had declined. Prophecy 
was at its best in the eighth, seventh, and sixth centuries b. c. ; apoca- 
lyptic reached its zenith in the second and first centuries b. c. and 
the first century A. d. An interval of three hundred years witnessed 
the decline of prophecy and the rise of apocalyptic. 

The change was due to the incoming of legalism. The period 
following the Exile was chiefly marked by the codification of the 
national law, the canonization of the Pentateuch, the inauguration of 
professional study and interpretation of the law, and the establishment 
of local synagogues among the people for instructing them in the law 
and inculcating obedience. Ezra (fl. 458 b. c.) was the founder and 
leader of this new era, 2 but Ezekiel the prophet-priest more than a 
century before in Babylon had been its precursor. The priests' code, 
comprising a portion of Exodus and Numbers and the whole of 
Leviticus, grew up through the sixth century in Babylon chiefly, and 
was carried to Judea by Ezra. The nation, under the political 
suzerainty of Persia, became a hierarchy. Priests, with their law and 
ritual, dominated Jewish lif e. No wonder that prophetism declined ; 
it was stifled by literalism and ceremonialism. 

Nevertheless, the dreams of future national glory revived, and in 
the second century b. c. flourished, in another form and under another 

1 The first article of this series, on "Jewish Apocalyptic Literature," appeared in 
the Biblical World for January, 1908, pp. 32-40. 

2 The record of his work may be read in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah. The 
solemn gathering of the whole people, in Jerusalem, with the official reading of the 
law " from early morning until midday" (Neh. 8: 1-12), was the institution of legalism. 
Ezra, its founder, is described as "a ready scribe in the law of Moses," who had "set 
his heart to seek the law of the Lord, and to do it and to teach in Israel statutes and 
judgments;" and he is designated "the priest, the scribe of the law of the God of 
heaven" (Ezra 7:6, 10, 12). 
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name. Apocalyptic, which, as a literary style, had been growing up 
from at least the sixth century onward, came now to the front in the 
Book of Daniel (167-165 b. a), the first great apocalyptical classic. 

Religious persecution produced the Book of Daniel. When 
Antiochus Epiphanes of Syria undertook to crush out the distinguish- 
ing features of the Jews' religion, by desecrating their temple, abolish- 
ing their sacrifices, burning their scriptures, and killing the defenders 
of Judaism, the nation flamed into revolt and fought its way to the 
maintenance of the national religion. The writer of Daniel was one 
who witnessed this violent attack of Hellenism against Judaism. 
Ardent with zeal and purpose in behalf of his people, he produced 
this book of courage, faith, and inspiration. It may well have been 
one of the great factors in accomplishing the victory of Judaism and 
the rededication of the temple worship in December, 165 b. c. 

In idea, therefore, apocalyptic shows itself to be first of all a litera- 
ture of persecution, not a literature of reform, as prophecy was. The 
Apocalypse of John was akin to the Book of Daniel in this respect. 
It too arose when a body of people (the Christians) were being perse- 
cuted for their religion by a foreign government (the Roman) . Both 
books aimed to strengthen their readers, to inspire them with stead- 
fastness, courage, assurance, and joy in the midst of trials for their 
faith. 

The message of apocalyptic was not in substance new. That God 
would be faithful to his promises, that he would glorify his covenant 
people, that by his infinite power he would destroy the national enemies 
and vindicate Israel — these ideas had echoed through Judea on the 
voices of the great prophets. But the fulfilment of the prophets' 
glorious predictions was conditioned upon the attainment of holiness 
by the chosen people, while in the case of apocalyptic the failure of 
the people to attain righteousness is not considered a condition of 
God's inbringing of the grand consummation. The apocalyptist 
hopes (not to say demands) that God will overlook national wicked- 
ness and act quickly, finally, for the vindication, salvation, and glory 
of his saints — saints not by character but by election. 

Apocalyptic therefore lacks the primary ethical quality that 
characterized prophecy, and by this lack the inferiority of apocalyptic 
is marked. Prophecy sought to make men better; apocalyptic sought 
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to make men better off. Or, to put it in another way, apocalyptic 
sought, not to transform the sinful, but to glorify the righteous. 3 The 
apocalyptist views salvation as eschatological rather than moral. 
Consequently God can act when he will — he has not to wait, as proph- 
ecy thought, for men to attain a condition of goodness. And because 
God can act when he will to redeem, vindicate, and glorify his people, 
this people in their persecution will cry to him for immediate deliver- 
ance. Why should a loving and mighty God delay his intervention ? 
Therefore the apocalyptists not only promised divine salvation, but 
they pleaded for it — sometimes they clamored for it. 

Apocalyptic despaired of the present. The world was chaotic, 
and men were bad. Although centuries had elapsed since the prophets 
called men to righteousness, and generations had lived and died 
under the law legally interpreted and applied, the Jewish people 
seemed actually little better. What ground for hope was there that 
men would attain to an ethical salvation? Moreover, the nation 
for centuries had been promised and had looked forward to political 
supremacy over the earth, with the power and honor that belonged 
to the chosen people. But this prospect was denied by the irresist- 
ible political domination of the Roman government that seemed to 
stretch out indefinitely toward the future. What hope could there be 
that the chosen nation would come to its own by any earthly process ? 4 

Therefore apocalyptic turned to God with a plea and a hope for 
divine intervention, either to transform earthly conditions by the 
destruction of Israel's enemies and her own enthronement, or else 
to wipe the slate clean and bring in a new heaven and a new earth. 
The inability of the chosen people to achieve righteousness according 

3 "Righteous" by divine choice and covenant relation. Porter, speaking of the 
Book of Enoch, says : " The Messiah of the Similitudes comes not to make sinful 
Israel righteous, but to make righteous Israel triumphant, to vindicate the righteous 
by the destruction of their enemies" (Messages oj the Apocalyptical Writers, p. 329). 

4 The Jewish-Roman war was brought on in 66 A. D. by the revolutionary zeal and 
purpose of the Zealots, representatives of a popular movement that was at once religious, 
political, and social. The Pharisees and Sadducees, the religious and political leaders 
respectively of the nation, opposed the war, the former because they knew it could not 
succeed, the latter because its failure would rob them of their offices, their revenues, 
and their class prestige. Both parties were correct in their judgment that revolt would 
fail. The nation lost in 70 a. d., with the fall of Jerusalem and the destruction of the 
temple, everything but its religion. 
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to the law, or to achieve dominance according to the promise, was 
accepted, and another means of realizing the national hope was sought. 

Apocalyptic seemed to exhibit a splendid faith, and in a way, of 
course, the faith of apocalyptic is great. It believes in the almighty 
power of God to accomplish his purposes, and it believes that it is 
his purpose to fulfil his covenant agreement with the Jewish nation. 
But the faith of apocalyptic is defective in four essential respects: 
(1) it is impatient of God's delay, seeking to set the time for God's 
consummating action instead of leaving it to him to decide; 5 (2) it 
undertakes to forecast, if not to dictate, the manner in which God 
will fulfil his promise; (3) it is degraded by a national assumption 
and selfishness that makes God a friend of the Jews and a vindictive 
destroyer of all other peoples; (4) it ignores the moral conditioning 
of human salvation, calling upon God to redeem and glorify the 
Jewish people regardless of their shortcoming in righteousness. 6 

The Apocalypse of John is like the Jewish apocalypses in fixing 
its attention on and hoping for a speedy and complete redemption of 
the true people of God, a vindication of them against the oppressing 
Roman government, a new heaven and a new earth, and an exaltation 
of the Christians to bliss and glory. It differs from the Jewish apoc- 
alypses in two respects: (1) it has a section (chaps. 2, 3) of exhor- 
tation to prepare morally for the grand consummation ; (2) it transfers 
the future triumph from the Jewish nation to the Christian brother- 
hood that was chiefly gentile. It is remarkable how naturally and 
readily the Christians appropriated to themselves the covenant 
promises and prerogatives of Israel with God, 7 and claimed the bless- 
ings which belonged to the Jewish messianic hope. 

5 Compare Jesus' attitude in the matter of the time (Mark 13:32): "But of that 
day or that hour knoweth no one, not even the angels in heaven, neither the Son, but 
the Father;" also Acts 1:7: " It is not for you to know times or seasons which the 
Father has set within his own authority." Yet the first generation of Christians all 
believed they would witness the grand consummation. 

6 By what right could the Jews claim God's consummating blessing when they were 
so far from doing his will ? John the Baptist told them that they must repent in prepara- 
tion for the Kingdom (Matt. 3:8 f.). Jesus told them the same, that unless their 
righteousness exceeded that of the scribes and Pharisees they certainly could not enter 
the kingdom of heaven (Matt. 5:20). Nevertheless, apocalyptic clamored for immedi- 
ate salvation for the whole nation. 

J Paul shows the Christian position clearly when he says (Rom. 9:6-8): "For 
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The content of apocalyptic is thus seen to be futuristic. It deals 
with the new age — cries out for it, dreams of it, pictures it in graphic 
and gorgeous detail. Eschatology — the last things — is its one great 
theme. Prophecy dealt chiefly with the present. The content of its 
message was human goodness ; its effort was to make men individually 
and socially righteous. The prophets were moral reformers, believing 
in the purpose of God and the purpose of men for right living. But the 
apocalyptists sought divine cosmical transformation, thinking only 
of the need, not of the moral condition of men. 8 

The Jewish and the Jewish-Christian apocalyptical writers built 
up their apocalyptical ideas and language on the simple eschatology 
of the Old Testament books. As early as the opening years of 
the Exile, Ezekiel had used apocalyptical imagery, and after him 
Zechariah, Joel, the writer of Isa., chaps. 24-27, and others, down 
to the writer of Daniel in 167-165 b. c, elaborated the eschatology 
of the prophets until the Book of Daniel itself became the great 
prototype of a new class of literature. Older conceptions, terms, and 
phrases were woven in with new material, imagination was given free 
play, the highly fanciful figures of speech which the orient made and 

they are not all Israel which are of Israel; neither, because they are Abraham's seed, 

are they all children That is, it is not the children of the flesh that are children 

of God." 

8 It ought not to be difficult, then, to judge whether Jesus was " prophet "or " apoc- 
alyptist." His effort was to make men better, to improve the quality and increase the 
quantity of human goodness. Consider the message contained in the Sermon on the 
Mount, and the abundant records of his preaching an immediate moral and religious 
righteousness, in the form of honesty, truth, purity, justice, love, reverence, sympathy, 
helpfulness, forgiveness. A comparison of the gospels with the apocalypses will 
show the fundamental difference in point of view, perspective, and objective. To be 
sure, Jesus was not without a horizon. He too anticipated a grand consummation, 
as the prophets before him had done. He too had eschatological ideas and employed 
eschatological terms. He shared with the popular usage of his time the apocalyptical 
language of Daniel, Ezekiel, Isaiah, Zechariah, Joel, and other Old Testament books. 
Yet if we differentiate the terms "prophet" and " apocalyptist," Jesus was the former 
and not the latter. Eschatology and apocalyptic lay at the circumference of his thought 
and message, not at its center. It was in the great prophetic books of the Old Testa- 
ment, not in the Jewish apocalyptical writings, that Jesus found truth and inspiration. 
Excepting the Book of Daniel (and possibly the Ethiopic Enoch for the title "the Son of 
man"), there is no indication that Jesus was directly acquainted with or made any use 
of the whole family of apocalyptical books that Judaism for two hundred years had 
been producing. 
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loved became splendid garments to clothe their vivid dreams of the 
coming blissful time. The crude and grotesque art forms known to the 
the Jews, chiefly through their contact with Babylon, furnished strik- 
ingly colored strands. This imagery may be seen at its height in the 
apocalyptical visions of Ezekiel, Daniel, and the Apocalypse of John. 9 
It certainly is not easy to describe that which one has not seen, 
but this is what apocalyptic strives to do. Imagination has first to 
create the events and persons, one and all, which are to be described ; 
and then further it must fashion the settings and the garments, the 
words and the actions. The process is one of ideal picture-making, 
and is not unlike the work of painting. It is in fact language- 
painting. The writer has to think out and delineate his production 
with nothing real to guide him, and the coarse stuff of material things 
has to be used in constructing the description of the ideal. The future 
can be delineated only in the language of the present. We can 
visualize the unknown only by comparison with the known. How is 
one to describe the New Jerusalem except in terms of the old ? The 
apocalyptist scarcely expects us to take his description literally when he 
tells (Rev. 21:10-21) how the holy city came down out of heaven 
having a light "like unto a stone most precious," with walls great and 

9 See, for example, Dan. 2:31-33, "This image, which was mighty, and whose 
brightness was excellent, stood before thee; and the aspect thereof was terrible. As 
for this image, his head was of fine gold, his breast and his arms of silver, his belly and 
his thighs of brass, his legs of iron, his feet part of iron and part of clay." The vision 
of God in Dan. 7 : 9 f. reads, " I beheld till thrones were placed, and one that was ancient 
of days did sit: his raiment was white as snow, and the head of his hair like pure wool; 
his throne was fiery flames, and the wheels thereof burning fire. A fiery stream issued 
and came forth before him." The Apocalypse of John (4:2) builds on this Daniel 
vision, but greatly elaborates it: "Behold, there was a throne set in heaven, and one 
sitting upon the throne; and he that sat was to look upon like a jasper stone and a 
sardius: and there was a rainbow round about the throne, like an emerald to look upon. 
And round about the throne were four and twenty thrones: and upon the thrones I 
saw four and twenty elders sitting, arrayed in white garments; and on their heads 
crowns of gold. And out of the throne proceed lightnings and voices and thunders. 
And there were seven lamps of fire burning before the throne, which are the seven 
Spirits of God, and before the throne, as it were a glassy sea like unto crystal; and 
in the midst of the throne, and round about the throne, four living creatures full of eyes 
before and behind. And the first creature was like a lion, and the second creature like 
a calf, and the third creature had a face as of a man, and the fourth creature was like 
a flying eagle. And the four living creatures, having each of them six wings, are full 
of eyes round about and within." 
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high, four square, and three gates on each side; the walls made of 
jasper, the twelve foundations each a different kind of precious stone, 
each gate a pearl, and "the street of the city pure gold, as it were 
transparent glass." Such language is consciously and intentionally 
figurative, but what else is possible to the delineator of the future ? 

The Jewish people of ancient times had no drama ; they neither 
created nor approved spectacular productions. Yet in this one respect 
of apocalyptical writing they showed some dramatic genius. These 
descriptions of the age to come are highly dramatic in dress and 
scenery. They would give one the sense of seeing wonderful people 
and places, and gorgeous costumes. The atmosphere produced would 
be entrancing. But all the Jewish apocalypses are lacking in action. 
The resurrection and the judgment are the two great events that are 
made to take place before one's eyes, but the description is very limited. 
The Apocalypse of John, however, contains a great deal of action 
— in this respect, as in many others, surpassing all the Jewish apoca- 
lypses. A host of characters, heavenly and earthly, singly, in groups, 
and in masses, move grandly across the stage performing their parts, 
and leading up to the tremendous climax — the destruction of the 
persecuting enemies, the overthrow and chaining of Satan, the first 
resurrection, the last Satanic activity, the casting of Satan into the 
lake of fire, the second resurrection, the judgment, the new heaven 
and earth, the glorification of the saints, the New Jerusalem. 10 

Among the people generally, apocalyptical ideas and apocalyptical 
language were common during the two centuries preceding Jesus, and 
in his day. Apocalyptic was the consolation of the disheartened. It 
was the language of hope for the oppressed. It furnished bright 
dreams and visions for dismal days. The aspirations of weary souls 
reached out earnestly into the beyond for the coming of the ideal. 
Aching hearts longed for the time when there should be no more tears 
or death or mourning or pain. ' ■ Loyal Israelites prayed for the time 
when Israel might be delivered and blessed and exalted to her right- 
ful place. How widely the apocalyptical writings circulated, and 
how much influence they had, cannot be definitely ascertained. The 
Book of Daniel was no doubt well known to all Jews, but was espe- 
cially appreciated in Palestine where it originated. As to date of 

10 Rev., chaps. 19-21. ll Rev. 21:4. 
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composition it was one of the latest of the Old Testament books, yet 
it gained a place in the Hebrew canon. It was even translated into 
Greek for the Jews of the Dispersion, although previous to the rise 
of the Christian movement the other Jewish apocalyptical writings 
were little known outside of Palestine. Nor did extra-Palestinian 
Jews produce much literature of this type. 

The Jews of Palestine created this group of writings. Not Jews 
of the Sadducean class, because they were contented — their interests 
centered in the present, they had what they wanted, they did not 
desire political change, they did not feel religious ardor or aspiration. 
Nor were these apocalyptical writers Jews of the scribal class, who 
were absorbed in the contemplation, teaching, interpretation, and 
applying of the law; the rabbinism or legalism of that day did not 
lift its eyes above its task, to dream of a time when the law should be 
no more. Among the common people apocalyptic had its chief 
influence, and it was perhaps from the ranks of the common people 
that these authors came. They were not many in number, even when 
we count all there were in the three apocalyptical centuries (200 b. c. 
to 100 A. d.) . Only a few of these writers belonged to any single genera- 
tion. But there seems to have been a constant succession of them, 
handing forward the torch of apocalyptic. From the Book of Daniel to 
the Apocalypse of John was the golden age of this type of literature. 
Popular appreciation supported it, and popular interest and enthusi- 
asm were developed by it. Yet it could not have been at any time 
the chief phase of Jewish thought or the chief influence in Jewish life. 
Legalism was dominant. Nevertheless, it was a factor in Judaism, and 
it provided some hope and joy under the heavy yoke of rabbinism. 
Of all the apocalyptical writings, only Daniel was canonized by the 
Jews, although the canon was not closed until the three hundred years 
of apocalyptic, with its many productions, were passed (100 A. d.). 12 
This proves conclusively the inferior place that this literature occupied 
in the nation, and the adverse attitude that rabbinism held toward it. 
The rabbis who controlled Judaism after the fall of Jerusalem in 70 a. d. 
did not encourage apocalyptic, did not even preserve the choice 
apocalyptical writings of the previous period. 

These facts as to the status of apocalyptic among the Jews probably 
™ Also but one Christian apocalypse was canonized — the Book of Revelation. 
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explain the pseudepigraphical practice, which is characteristic of this 
literature. These apocalyptical writings generally issued from 
obscurity, without prestige or official sanction, and under the frown of 
both Sadducee and rabbi. The authors sought to attract attention 
for their productions, and win them influence, by alleging famous 
men of Hebrew history as their original authors — Daniel, Enoch, Noah, 
Isaiah, Ezra, Baruch. 13 It is not impossible that traditional apocalyp- 
tic had appropriated and attached these names, so that the actual 
authors of our books were not solely responsible for this pseud- 
epigraphy. But in either case their action is not to be judged by 
modern methods and standards of authorship honesty and authorship 
right. Literary material was in that day common property ; authors 
generally did not even attach their names to their books. 14 Repeti- 
tion, reworking, and compilation of existing literature was always 
proper for a new author. Plagiarism and copyright were unknown 
terms. 

Each author of an apocalyptical writing, not caring for individual 
fame but seeking to help his fellows and his nation, retired — somewhat 
naively, of course, but nobly — behind a name of greater power. 
He firmly believed that he had a message from God to give, and that 
he should clothe it with all the influence possible. Sometimes also, 
as in the Book of Daniel, the message presented past history under 
the form of prediction, and so an ancient authorship had to be alleged 
in order to get the necessary perspective. 15 In the case of some 
apocalyptical pieces the pseudepigraphy may be a later addition to a 
work put forth anonymously; an example of this would be the seven- 
teenth of the Psalms of Solomon, written in the first century b. c i6 

■3 And the Egyptian Jews even issued such literature in the name of the Greek 
Sibyls — hence the Sibylline Oracles, the earliest portions of which were written in 
Alexandria, preceding the time of Christ, as a part of the Jewish propaganda in the 
gentile world. 

J 4 Note the absence of the authors' names from the historical books of the Old 
Testament, from the Psalms (the traditional ascriptions are not generally trustworthy), 
and from the four gospels, Acts, and Epistle to the Hebrews in the New Testament. 
Prophecies and letters have of course a special reason for bearing the writers' names. 

1 s These literary methods and expedients were artificial and crude, but why should 
anyone expect ancient — or for that matter modern — literary processes to be faultless ? 

16 The interesting question whether the Apocalypse of John is also pseudepigraphic, 
like most of the books of its class, will be considered in the fourth article of this series. 
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In addition it is to be considered that the apocalyptists were not 
the first to use the pseudepigraphical method. Long before the Book 
of Daniel was written in the name of some pre-exilic 17 religious hero 
of Israel, it had been customary to attribute all the earlier legislation 
to Moses (even the Book of Deuteronomy, produced about 621 b. a), 
the earlier psalms to David, the earlier wisdom to Solomon. Various 
prophecies had been collected under the names of Isaiah, Zechariah, 
and others. This process was perhaps a feature of the development 
of the Old Testament canon. 18 It is not unlikely that in the first stage 
of using this literary method, the inexactness of thus attributing author- 
ship was recognized, but that the practical usefulness of the method 
established it in spite of this defect. Certainly by the time of the 
apocalyptical writers this pseudepigraphical practice was an unques- 
tioned custom, and was adopted by them quite naturally. 

With this brief survey of the thought, style and method of apocalyp- 
tic, we must proceed in the next article to observe the content and 
arrangement of the Apocalypse of John ; also, to consider the sources 
from which the materials of the book were drawn, and their reworking 
into this Christian masterpiece. There can be no question of the 
supremacy of the New Testament Book of Revelation within its own 
literary class. But still more can be said : it is one of the great pieces 
of world-literature. Whatever distaste the present day may have for 
the ideas and intents of the book, the literary qualities of this religious 
drama of the future must not fail of recognition. Its place in the New 
Testament canon, and its great renown through the centuries, are well 
deserved. 

"The "Daniel" in whose name the book was pseudonymously written is only 
known to us through Ezek. 14 : 14, 20; 28 : 3. In the first two of these passages he is 
named as one famous for his piety, along with Noah and Job; in the third passage he 
is mentioned alone as famous for wisdom. Inasmuch as Ezekiel wrote about the begin- 
ning of the exile, and Daniel's name was already renowned at that time, he would 
seem to have lived long before the sixth century B. C. The case of Job is of course 
similar. 

18 A similar practice may be observed in the development of the New Testament 
canon. The Gospel of Mark was considered as practically by Peter, the Gospel of 
Luke as practically by Paul, the Epistle to the Hebrews as also by Paul. It is a matter 
of dispute between scholars as to whether any of the writings attributed to Paul, Peter, 
James the Lord's brother, and John the apostle are pseudepigraphical; II Peter is so 
regarded by many (see Chase, art. " Peter, Second Epistle of," in Hastings' Dictionary 
oj the Bible). 



